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Ten Billion Dollar 
Budget Is Submitted 


President Outlines Huge Expendi- 
tures for Coming Fiscal Year 
in Message to Congress 


EMERGENCY EXPENSES MOUNT 


Roosevelt Expects Next Year to 
Mark End of Depression 
and Tax Burden 


The most absorbing piece of domestic 
news during the first part of January was 
the submission of a ten billion dollar bud- 
get to Congress by the president. Ten 
billion is the sum the government is to 
spend this fiscal year; that is, from July 
1, 1933 to June 30, 1934. That is a great 
deal of money. 

It appears at first glance to be an im- 
possible sum. During the prosperous years 
preceding the depression the total income 
of all the American people was about 
$85,000,000,000 a year. Now it is only 
about half that amount, The government 
is spending an.amount equal to about one 
fourth of the entire income of all the peo- 
ple of the nation. How can such a thing 
be? How can the nation survive such 
prodigal spending? These are questions 
which may readily come to mind. 


Regular and Emergency Expenses 


When we reflect a bit, however, on the 
nature of governmental spending, these 
figures do not appear so alarming. There 
are two kinds of expenses by governments. 
There are the regular, ordinary expenses, 
and there are emergency expenditures. 
The ordinary expenses are those incurred 
in maintaining the post office, the army 
and navy, the departments of the govern- 
ment, the two houses of Congress, the 
president and his cabinet; expenses in- 
curred in taking care of veterans, in keep- 
ing up the federal buildings, in doing nec- 
essary construction, and in meeting other 
such obligations. These regular expenses 
must be met day in and day out, in good 
times and in bad times. In order to meet 
such expenses the government lays taxes 
upon the people—income taxes, inherit- 
ance taxes, customs taxes, and other kinds 
of charges. The amount collected in this 
way varies from year to year depending 
upon the state of business and a number 
of other things. But during good times 
€nough taxes are usually collected to meet 
these ordinary expenses of the govern- 
ernment, 

The government was meeting its ordi- 
Mary expenses year by year before the 
World War. If at the end of a year it 
Was found that it had spent more than it 
had received and there was a deficit, 
the situation was considered unusual. The 
8overnment did owe a little money, but 
hot much. The national debt amounted 
to only $1,200,000,000 in round numbers. 
When the United States entered the war 
It was still able to meet these ordinary 
€xpenses by taxation, but it could not 
Meet the huge war expenses in that way. 
An ©mergency had arisen. In addition to 
ordinary expenses there were emergency 
€xpenses, and these emergency expenses 
Were met by borrowing. Between 1917 
and 1919—in a little over two years—the 
80vernment borrowed $25,000,000,000. At 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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ANOTHER VOLUME FOR THE ARCHIVES 


—Darling in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 








U. S. A. 


So we march into the present 

And it’s always rather pleasant 

To speculate on what the years ahead of us will see, 
For our words and thoughts and attitudes, 

All our novelties and platitudes, 

Will be rather Ancient History in 2033. 


Will they find us wise—or silly? 

Looking backwards, willy-nilly, 

At our queer old-fashioned costumes and our quaint old-fashioned ways? 
When our doings face the ages, 

Printed down on textbook pages, 

Will they cry, “This Savage Era”? Will they sigh, “Those were the days!”’? 


I don’t know—you may be wiser. 

Time’s a curious capsizer 

Of a lot of reputations that seemed certain to endure, 

While he’ll sometimes make his heroes 

Out of people, once thought zeroes, 

For the most well-grounded reasons, by the solemnly cocksure. 


So, instead of prophesying 

(Which is fun, but rather trying) 

Who they’ll pick to be our great ones when the books are on the shelves, 
Here’s the marching panorama 

Of our past and present drama 

—And we shan’t know all the answers till we’re history, ourselves. 


—From “A Book of Americans” by Rosemary and Stephen Benet (See Review, page 5). 


European Situation 


Makes War Possible 


History of Other Conflicts and Unsat- 
isfactory Peace Settlements 
Indicates Danger 


LEAGUE HAS LOST ITS PRESTIGE 


Germany Demands Right to Arms 
Equality and Return of 
Lost Territory 


Predictions of another great war must 
come as a shock to many Americans, ab- 
sorbed as we all are with the pressing do- 
mestic problems of depression and recov- 
ery. But shocking as such predictions may 
be, they are being made quite freely by 
thoughtful observers of world politics. 
There is no present occasion for excited 
alarm. War may not break out in Europe 
this year or next year. It may never 
come, for nothing not already a reality is 
inevitable. It is a fact, however, that 
things have not been going well among the 
nations lately. There are conflicts of pol- 
icy which will be very hard to compose. 
War in the near future is a distinct possi- 
bility. The danger appears greater than it 
has been at any time since the signing of 
peace in 1918. And since we Americans 
might be gravely affected by a European 
war—might even be drawn in as we were 
before—it behooves us to take a little time 
from our study of recovery problems. so 
that we may inquire into the nature of 
those international conflicts which are im- 
periling the peace of the world. 


The War Spirit 


It is a strange thing that civilized na- 
tions, led by educated men, many of them 
versed in the history of their own coun- 
tries and the world, should engage in war. 
War has always been a terribly destructive 
thing, and modern implements of war are 
making it more so. It is possible that civi- 
lization as we know it might be practically 
wiped out by another great war. A con- 
flict involving the peoples of the leading 
nations might result in depression worse 
than anything we have known. That, in 
turn, might pave the way for widespread 
revolution and for the upsetting of govern- 
ments and institutions as they now exist. 
It would mean death to millions, and grief, 
suffering and despair to millions more. 
What, then, can populations be thinking of 
when they turn in the direction of war? 

The answer is that they are thinking of 
national power. That is what the peoples 
have been thinking about for many, many 
years. For several centuries the world has 
been divided into independent nations. The 
people of each nation have been willing to 
give up practically everything they pos- 
sess in order that their countries may 
be stronger than neighboring countries. 
This attachment to nations and this deter- 
mination of a people to make its nation 
and government stronger than neighboring 
states is a mighty force in the world. As 
we look back across the years and cen- 
turies, we see countless instances of this 
jealousy among nations. Here and there 
we see a nation entering into a period of 
progress, gaining in population, strength 
and power. There is likely to follow, then, 
a combination of nations against it, so that 
it may not become so powerful as to domi- 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Notes From the News 


Four of the Leaders in Congress; Illinois Abolishes Property 
Tax; Housing Projects Gain; The Deepening 
Crisis in Education 


OUR members of Congress who are 

certain to be conspicuous figures dur- 
ing the present session are: Char'es L. 
McNary and Joseph T. Robinson, both 
senators, and Bertrand Snell and Joseph 
W. Byrns of the House. These four men 
are floor leaders in Congress. This means 
that they are responsible for keeping mem- 
bers of their parties in line in voting upon 
the various bills proposed. The position 
of floor leader is not official; it simply 
represents one of the traditional customs 
by which our party government is carried 
on in Congress. Leadership in formulating 
and pushing through a party program 
must, of course, be placed in the hands of 
a few men. 

Charles L. McNary, Republican of Ore- 
gon, is the minority leader in the Senate; 
that is, he is the leader of the minority 
party in that legislative body. He will at- 
tempt to unite his party in the Senate 
against bills which he and other leaders 
of his party think unwise. Holding a sim- 

ilar position in the 


House is Bertrand 
Snell, veteran Re- 
publican of New 
York. The major- 
ity leaders of the 
Senate and House 
are Senator Joseph 


T. Robinson of Ar- 
kansas and _ Repre- 
sentative Joseph W. 
Byrns of Tennessee, 
both Democrats, of 
course. They will ex- 
tend every effort to 
mobilize the Democratic forces in both 
houses behind legislation desired by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


New York’s Scotland Yard 


The new mayor of New York City, 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, lost no time in 
showing his fearlessness. On his first day 
in office he demanded a determined drive 
on crime. He said that organized crime 
must be completely abolished in the city 
of New York. This type of crime, he went 
on to say, has had a free rein largely be- 
cause the men at the head of it have had 
protection from city politicians and police 
officials. He forcefully declared that or- 
ganized crime must be ruthlessly attacked 
by the New York Police Department. 
Any officer or official of the force, he 
said, not willing to engage in this warfare 
against crime might just as well retire at 
once. He assured the force that if they 
“get their man,” political influence will 
not release him. There is no reason, the 
dynamic mayor said confidently, why 
New York City’s police force cannot ob- 
tain the same results as does the famous 
Scotland Yard in London. 


1933 Air Records 


The year 1933 stands as a period of 
outstanding achievements in the field of 
aviation. Here are some of the great fly- 
ing feats: 

(1) The speed record, formerly held by 
the British at 406 miles an hour was in- 
creased by the Italians to 423 miles an 
hour. 

(2) The altitude record was twice bro- 
ken—first by Great Britain, and then by 
France. 

(3) The record for balloon flights into 
the stratosphere was also broken two 
times last year; the Russians in an un- 
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official flight rose 62,000 feet into the 
heavens and the American, Commander 
T. G. W. Settle, set a new official record 
of 61,237 feet. 

Other notable aviation events were the 
Lindberghs’ 30,000-mile flight, the Graf 
Zeppelin’s trip to the United States by 
way of South America, the Italian armada 
of twenty-four flying boats which flew to 
this country, and Wiley Post’s lone flight 
around the world. 


Lehman on Housing 


Governor Lehman of New York in his 
message to the legislature of that state 
stressed the need for slum clearance and 
low-cost housing. He reminded the law- 
makers that he had asked for legal power 
for any city in the state to create a muni- 
cipal housing authority. In the special 
session last July, the legislature failed to 
enact such a measure. Now Mr. Lehman 
renews his plea as follows: 


My strong interest in this subject is, of 
course, primarily based on the realization that 
government must destroy conditions which 
are a menace to the welfare and morals of 
the citizens of our state and must substitute 
livable, healthy surroundings. In my opinion 
the construction of low-cost housing provides 
one of the best channels for a public works 
program directed toward a general economic 
recovery. 


Signs of Recovery 


One bit of evidence that general busi- 
ness conditions are improving and _ that 
confidence is shoving fear into the back- 
ground, is seen in the increased demand 
for diversion and recreation. It is be- 
coming apparent that people have more 
money to spend on “amusements” and 
that they are more willing to do so now 
that the future seems less dark. For 
instance, the 1933 football attendance 
showed a decided increase over the pre- 
vious year. Movie audiences are showing 
marked gains. Hotel lobbies in many 
cities are again bustling with activity. 
And New York City, the country’s amuse- 
ment mecca, is having the most success- 
ful theatrical season since the 1929 crash. 


Illinois Shifts Taxes 


The state of Illinois has completely 
abolished its former practice of taxing 
property to obtain revenue. As a sub- 
stitute the state will hereafter depend 
upon a general sales tax of two per cent 
on each purchase made in Illinois. Cities, 
counties and townships in Illinois will con- 
tinue to tax property, but the state’s 
withdrawal from this field will lighten the 
burden of the landowners. 

A great many states have found in re- 
cent years that the general property tax 
is not as desirable a source of revenue as 
it was a century ago, when property 
consisted for the most part of land, 
herds, houses, and other kinds of visible 
property. It seemed fair enough then to 
tax people according to the amount of 
property they had. But now in our com- 
plex civilization a large share of wealth 
is in the form of money, bonds, mort- 
gages, securities, and other property 
which may be concealed. The general 
property tax therefore bears very heavily 
upon real estate, while the owners of these 
other forms of property escape very 
lightly. 

A number of states are surveying the 
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W: WILL NEVER bring disgrace to this, our city, by any act of dis- 


W honesty or cowardice nor ever desert our suffering comrades in the 
ranks. We will fight for our ideals and sacred things of the city, both alone 
and with many. We will revere and obey the city’s laws and do our best to 


incite a like respect in those above us who are prone to annul them and set 


them at naught. We will strive unceasingly to quicken the public sense of 


civic duty. Thus in all these ways we will transmit this city not only not 
less but far greater and more beautiful than it was transmitted to us.—Oath 


seg taken by the young men of Athens, repeated by Fiorello H. La Guardia upon 


_ becoming mayor of New York. 
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possibility of shifting the tax burden from 
property to income. Others, like Illinois, 
are adopting general sales taxes or other 
forms of taxation. 


Motor Companies Show Gains 


The automobile industry finished the 
year 1933 just 43 per cent better off than 
in 1932. That year production fell to 
1,436,000 cars, while in 1933 the number 
increased to 2,048,000. Even last year’s 
record falls far short of the one set in 
1929 when 5,358,000 autos were manu- 
factured. But indications are that the 
bottom has been reached, and motor 
companies are preparing for a continued 
increase in business during 1934. Here is 
a list of the cars sold by the three largest 
motor companies in the first ten months 
of 1933: 


General Motors Corporation 


1. Chevrolet 438,888 
2. Pontiac 78,760 
3. Buick 41,326 
4. Oldsmobile 32,612 
5. Cadillac 3,592 
6. La Salle 3,350 

Total 598,528 

Chrysler Motor Corporation 

1. Plymouth 218,491 
2. Dodge 75,254 
3. Chrysler 26,678 
4. De Soto 19,340 

Total 339,763 

Ford Motor Company 

1. Ford 271,994 
2. Lincoln 1,914 

Total 273,908 


Old Friends 


After President Roosevelt had delivered 
his address to Congress, Mrs. Roosevelt 
remained in the executive gallery of the 
House of Representatives to see an old 
friend, Mrs. Isabella Greenway, sworn in 
as representative-at-large from Arizona. 
Thirty years before, Mrs. Greenway was 
a bridesmaid at the wedding of the Roose- 
velts. Previous to that, Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Mrs. Greenway were schoolmates}. 
Their friendship has been lasting and Mrs. 
Greenway is expected to be a frequent 
visitor to the White House while in Wash- 
ington. 


Electrifying Homes 


Not only is the Roosevelt administra- 
tion taking action to provide cheap elec- 
tricity for homes in the Tennessee valley, 
but it is also arranging to loan money to 
people in that vicinity in order that they 
may purchase electrical equipment. The 
Electric Home and Farm Authority was 
created a short time ago for this purpose. 
Its operations are not to be limited to the 
Tennessee region, however, and as time 
goes on it is expected to be greatly ex- 
panded. President Roosevelt is determined 
that every American home shall have the 
advantages made possible by electrifica- 
tion, and he is working toward that end. 


Old Age Pensions 


Last year nine states passed old-age pen- 
sion laws, the greatest number ever passed 
in a single year. The pensions range from 
fifteen dollars to thirty dollars a month. 


Persons usually begin to receive pensions 
at sixty-five or seventy years of age, pro- 
vided that they have no other means of 
support. 

Twenty-six states now have old-age pen- 
sion laws. In other words, these states 
feel that when people reach the twilight 
of their lives they should be made as com- 
fortable, independent and happy as possi- 
ble. 


The Crisis in Education 


The United States Office of Education 
has published a bulletin (Leaflet No. 44, 
obtainable at the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for five cents) describing “The Deepening 
Crisis in Education.” A really alarming 
situation is disclosed. Here are some of 
the outstanding facts: 


One hundred thousand more children are 
this year denied all educational opportunities 
because of closing schools. 

Shortened school terms will put at least a 
million other children on learning rations close 
to the level of mental starvation. 

One of every two cities has been compelled 
to drop some important school service. 

One of every three teachers must work this 
year for less than the “blanket code” mini- 
mum for unskilled labor. 

Twenty-five thousand teachers have been 
dropped, while a million more pupils have 
come into the schools. 





Two hundred thousand certificated teachers 
are unemployed. 

Two hundred and fifty-nine school districts 
in twenty-nine states have been compelled to 
default on bonds. 

The number of pupils per teacher is being 
increased—in five states there are on the aver- 
age more than forty pupils per teacher. 


It might be assumed that the breaking 
down of educational standards is an inevi- 
table consequence of depression, were it 
not for the fact that the depression has 
been as severe in other countries as in the 
United States and these foreign nations 
have refused to permit their schools to 
suffer. The Bulletin of the Office of Edu- 
cation presents evidence of the support 
of education in other lands and lists a 
number of countries which have main- 
tained their school systems in the face of 
depression. 


Bank Depositors Secure 


As the new insurance deposit plan went 
into effect on January 1, ninety-seven per 
cent of the banks of the nation were re- 
ported to be participants by Walter J. 
Cummings, chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. A total of 
13,423 banks have become members and 
will guarantee in full all deposits up to 
$2,500. 
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Italy: British Foreign Secretary Sir John 
Simon took the road to Rome early this 
month and conferred at length with Musso- 
lini about disarmament. After a few days 
it was announced that Sir John was in 
whole-hearted agreement with Il Duce’s 
latest plan for solving the European crisis. 
The new project calls (1) for some sort of 
temporary solution of the armaments ques- 
tion, to be followed by (2) reform of the 
League of Nations (AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
Dec. 13) which would lead (3) to a more 
permanent solution of the disarmament 
problem. Signor Mussolini has persuaded 
Britain to join it in applying pressure on 
both France and Germany that they may 
be persuaded to compromise on the issue 
of German equality. Such a solution will 
be sought through the direct negotiations 
between the two countries which have been 
in progress for some time. 


* * * 


Germany: Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, whose 
middle name is Horace Greeley and who is 
president of the Reichsbank, Germany’s 
central banking institution, has reached a 
decision with regard to the debts owed for- 
eign bondholders by the government and 
corporations in Germany. Thirty per cent 
in cash is all the British, American and 
other holders of millions of dollars’ worth 
of German bonds will receive. The rest 
will be paid in scrip, in paper money for 
which value can only be received by pur- 
chasing German goods. In this way Dr. 
Schacht expects to reduce Germany’s pri- 
vate debt and dt the same time increase 
her export trade. Both the United States 
and Great Britain have protested the ar- 


rangement, but it does not appear that Dr. 
Schacht, who is Germany’s financial dic- 
tator, will change his mind. 


* * * 
Manchukuo: Unconcerned by the re- 
fusal of Western nations to recognize the 
new nation they have made out of Man- 
churia, the Japanese intend on March 1 to 
crown Henry Pu Yi as emperor of Man- 
chukuo. Work is being pushed rapidly on 
a new million-dollar palace to house the 
“boy emperor” whom the Japanese sum- 
moned in 1931. to head the Manchukuoan 
government. Pu Yi is the last of the Man- 
chu dynasty which ruled China until the 
revolution of 1911. Extensive ceremonies 
will attend the “restoration,” and at the 
same time Manchukuo will receive a new 
constitution similar to Japan’s. 

* * * 

Philippines: Manuel Quezon, majority 
leader of the Philippine legislature, arrived 
in Washington a short time ago to dicker 
for independence for the islands. Congress 
is expected to take action on the question 
during the present session and pass a bill to 
replace the Hawes-Cutting Act which has 
been rejected by the Filipinos. This bill 
would have given the islands full freedom 
after ten years. It was turned down be- 
cause it was unsatisfactory to all factions 
in the Philippines. Some islanders want 
immediate independence; others are not 
anxious to lose all economic ties with the 
United States, even after ten years, since 
the islands depend heavily upon their trad- 
ing privileges with this country. There- 
fore, a new compromise will probably be 
sought. The Foreign Policy Association 


and the World Peace Foundation recently 
collaborated on drawing up a set of rec- 
ommendations for the Philippines. The re- 
port proposes a greater degree of self- 
government for the islands for ten years, 
after which they would receive full free- 
dom subject to an international agreement 
declaring the islands neutral territory in 
war time. The United States would then 
give up its naval bases. For five years 
thereafter the islands would retain certain 
trading privileges. 


* * * 


Argentina: At the Montevideo Confer- 
ference last month a truce was negotiated 
between Bolivia and Paraguay to bring an 
end to the fighting in the Chaco. Just as 
discussions for peaceful settlement of the 
dispute were to be opened in Buenos Aires, 
it was announced that the warring nations 
had decided to renew their fight. 


* * * 


Japan: The farmer in Japan is no better 
satisfied with his lot than the farmer in the 
United States. There are farm revolts in 
the Land of the Rising Sun just as there 
have been in this country during the last 
several years. It is the same story of a 
long agricultural depression, of the farmer 
receiving less for his produce than the city 
man for his, of the decline of the export 
trade in silk. The government has tried 
various relief measures without success, 
and the attitude now is that the farmer 
should solve his own problems. Move- 
ments are under way to accomplish this 
through the development of codperative 
production and marketing and through bet- 


THE NEW MEETS THE OLD IN 


HAT is Spain? The word conjures 

up pictures of brilliant shawls and 
costumes, of sefioritas conversing with 
suitors through the heavy iron bars of a 
window, of bull fights and balconies, and 
everywhere of graceful scenery bathed in 
perpetual soft sunshine. 

This is the Spain which we know 
through novels and glamorous travel ad- 
vertisements, and which is frequently de- 
picted on the theatrical stage. But such 
a conception of Spain belongs to a dim 
and half-forgotten yesterday. It is not 
like that now. And, in so far as the 
scenery and climate are concerned, it 
never was. For much of Spain is hard 
and rugged. As Robert M. McBride says 
in “Spanish Towns and People”: “Except 
for the fringe of the coast in the north, 
bordering the Bay of Biscay, where rain 
is fairly abundant, Spain is a parched, 
Waterless country comparable to Wyo- 
ming, New Mexico or Southern California. 
It blossoms to a rose to be sure but only 
through the process of irrigation. The 
interior, for the most part, is a vast, rolling 
table-land where immense stretches of 
grain are harvested. In the sub-tropical 
south olives, oranges, pomegranates and 
gtapes replace the abundant grain raised 
in the less hospitable north. In the east 
there is desert and sand, choking dust, 
Where agriculture is carried on under great 
difficulties, but along the tawny rivers the 
desert soil renders its rich tribute in fruit 
and other produce.” 

But while it may surprise many to learn 
that in Spain there are extremes of heat 
and cold, that there are deserts and bleak 
Countrysides, and that romantic tradition 
has been put aside, one need not for a 
Moment think that the country is less 
attractive and interesting. As a matter of 
fact Spain must have a peculiar and fas- 
“inating charm, if it can make visitors 
oblivious to a climate which is often un- 
8enerous, a soil which is often unyielding. 


What is there, then, about Spain? In the 
first place it is effectively shut off from 
Europe by the tortuous Pyranees and this 
makes it different. Likewise, high moun- 
tains wind through the country dividing its 
22,000,000 people into widely varying sec- 
tions. The Catalonian is foreign to the 
Andalusian and both are alien to the Gali- 
cian. Spain, therefore, is a land of strik- 
ing contrasts. One may travel its whole 
length and breadth with the assurance that 
the journey will not prove monotonous. 

And, it must be pointed out, all that is 
old has not been thrown to the winds in 
Spain. Far from it. If we were to pass 
through the country we should see mules 
and donkeys and oxen more often than 
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automobiles. We should see them hitched 
to large and small two-wheeled carts (the 
four-wheeled wagon is almost unknown in 
Spain). Indeed, mules and donkeys fre- 
quently carry their burdens in large bas- 
kets strapped on their backs. 

Besides this, Spain is still a country of 
quiet-loving, leisurely people. In the sum- 
mer business establishments all close from 
two to four or four-thirty in the afternoon. 
During this time the streets are practically 
deserted while everyone takes the cus- 
tomary afternoon nap or siesta. After 
siesta, cities and towns spring to life again, 
business is renewed, and activity continues 
until dinner time which is never before 
eight-thirty or nine. And, in addition, the 
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SPAIN STANDS ALONE, UNTROUBLED BY THE BICKERINGS OF EUROPE 


ter education for young people in rural 
districts. 


x * * 


France: The French government is being 
pushed farther and farther toward a policy 
of complete economic isolation. Commod- 
ity prices within the country are exception- 
ally high as compared with those in other 
nations. In order to keep them at a 
high level and cover the cost of producing 
goods, more and more tariffs, duties, and 
import quotas must be maintained. This 
reduces French trade with other nations to 
a minimum. The latest step in this cam- 
paign is the introduction of 250 import 
quotas on goods which have never before 
been restricted for importation. France is 
trying to make agreements with other 
countries on these quotas, but most of 
them are unwilling to coéperate. The new 
provisions mean reduced Franco-American 
trade, and probably a trade war between 
France and Germany. 


* ¢ 6 


U. S. S. R.: A revolution within a revolu- 
tion is taking place in the Soviet Union, 
and this time it is the young women who 
are responsible. The young ladies of Mos- 
cow declare they are tired of wearing the 
plain, unstylish apparel decreed by Com- 
munist authorities. They want “pretty 
clothes made from new materials.” Re- 
cently a department store in Moscow dis- 
played a wax model adorned with a formal 
gown, the like of which has not been seen 
in a Russian shop since 1917. It is re- 
ported that the sidewalk in front was con- 
stantly blocked by people admiring the 
new gown. 


SPAIN 


bull fight is still the national sport of 
Spain. On Sunday afternoon people flock 
to the arenas to witness the encounters 
between picadors, toreadors and matadors 
on the one side and El Toro on the other. 
Finally, Spain is still a country of unique 
houses with their patios, the influence of 
the open court of the Oriental Moors who 
invaded the country from the eighth to 
the fifteenth centuries. 

But rising out of this time-worn pattern 
is another and a new Spain. It is a coun- 
try consisting of young men and young 
women with ideas which fit strangely in 
the old mold. Young Spain is trying to 
fashion a new civilization with concepts 
more modern than those accepted in many 
of the most advanced countries. The 
effort began on September 14, 1931, when 
King Alfonso fled in the face of impend- 
ing revolution and the country became a 
republic. The new leaders promptly pro- 
ceeded to draft a constitution with definite 
socialistic tendencies. Plans were made 
for the redistribution of the land and for 
curbing the power of the Catholic Church 
—a power which had endured for centu- 
ries. For more than two years the country 
has been seething with new ideas, new 
practices and new vigor. 


Will it succeed, this effort to recreate 
Spain? Who can say? Just now the 
country is passing through a grave period 
of indecision as the influence of the Old 
Spain is making itself felt. In elections 
held recently the radical leaders were re- 
buked and a halt was called on their 
socialist-tinged program. For the first 
time in history the women voted and their 
voice contributed to the reaction. The 
church has too strong a hold upon the 
people to be cast aside lightly. So the 
old and the new in Spain are locked in a 
struggle and the country seems to be in 
for a long period of disquiet. For it is a 
strange mixture of extremes, a clash of 
forces difficult to harmonize. 
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ARE YOU DOING YOUR PART? 


Under a monarchy or a dictatorship a citizen does his 
part merely by falling into line and by doing what he is 
told to do. His job is to obey the law. In a democracy 
there is a like obligation upon every one to obey the law. 
Any government will crumble if the people are lawless. 
Disrespect for law is indeed one of the present dangers of 
our own democracy. But under a government like ours it 
is not enough to be law abiding. The representatives of 
the people make the laws. They direct policy. They de- 
cide what should be done. So the people themselves are 
It is their duty to be 


well informed and to have sound opinions. No citizen in 


responsible for the way things go. 


a democracy is doing his part unless he spends a consider- 
able amount of time studying the problems and issues of 
his day, 

But even that is not enough. One may have a broad 
understanding of public affairs and yet be ineffective. He 
may be altogether passive. He may be merely a spectator 
of the great drama of public events. The really good 
citizen in a democracy must be a participant rather than 
a spectator. 

When the government is democratic, policies are deter- 
mined by public opinion. Legislators usually do what 
they think the majority of their people want them to do. 
In that way they gain popularity. When they act in a 
way contrary to the public good it is usually because there 
is no organized body of opinion demanding action of an- 
other kind. It can easily be seen, therefore, that a citi- 
zen can participate effectively in the public life by holding 
sound opinions and then by expressing his ideas, so as to 
help build up a wise and wholesome public opinion. 

In order that opinion may be most effective it needs to 
be organized. Like-minded and public-spirited citizens 
should codperate and work together. In many cities and 
towns Citizens’ Councils are being established for that pur- 
pose. Intelligent men and women, anxious to improve 
civic conditions, form themselves into a permanent organ- 
ization. They discover the sources of information about 
their communities, the machinery of government, the 
work the officials are doing, the needs of the community. 


They discuss and formulate policies. They suggest these 

















REGENERATING THE AMERICAN WORKINGMAN 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DispatcH 
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policies to those who are in power. They assist the offi- 
They submit their ideas to the 
people, and carry on campaigns of education for progres- 


cials whenever possible. 


sive programs. They support the schools and other nec- 
essary services, and bring about economy through the 
elimination of waste. 

THe AMERICAN OBSERVER advocates the formation of 
such councils in every community. It coéperates with The 
National Municipal League, which is actively engaged in 
the promotion of the councils. Our organization goes even 
further. We urge the formation of Junior Citizens’ Coun- 
cils in every school. We think that students in any school 
could further their civic interests, broaden their education 
and get into the habit of civic participation by forming a 
permanent organization or club, without the payment of 
dues, for discussion of community and national problems. 
This council could keep in close touch with the civic lead- 
ers of the community and in many cases, through study 
A civics or 
history or economics class may do much work of that 


and research, could offer genuine assistance. 


kind, but a class disbands at the end of a term and many 


members do not continue similar studies. A Junior Citi- 
zens’ Council is a continuing organization. 

Teachers or groups of students who are interested in 
the formation of a Junior Citizens’ Council, are invited to 
write to the editor of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for sug- 
gestions as to programs of study and forms of procedure. 





The Professor in Politics 


A number of newspapers, such as the Chicago Tribune, 
which are opposed to the administration, deplore the prac- 
tice of including professors and other experts and theorists 
in government service. They say that theories are almost 
useless, and that we must have practical government above 
all else. They oppose government interference with busi- 
ness. On the other hand, the Washington News, a Scripps- 
Howard paper, quotes Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University in support of the expert in govern- 
ment: 


Of the many wise things that Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
said in his annual report to Columbia University trustees one 
of the wisest was this: 

“Democracies in general, and particularly the office-holding 

and office-seeking class, are very disdainful of him who knows. 
They greatly prefer to be permitted to deal with each question 
as it arises in what they are pleased to call practical fashion, 
which, being interpreted, means without the slightest notion 
of how the question has arisen, of what it involves, or of what 
its solution will imply, but with an eye fixed solely upon the 
result which is instantly to follow. It is precisely this habit 
of allowing the so-called practical man to guide public policy 
which has brought more countries than one into their present 
troubles and which has wrecked so much of the world’s busi- 
ness.” ‘ 
It is encouraging that our own federal and state govern- 
ments are calling into service economists, engineers and other 
trained men. All such are not professors, of course, but a 
complex civilization cannot get along without experts. That 
is the experience of our municipalities with city managers and 
of successful states like Wisconsin and North Carolina, which 
tie their state universities into their governments. The most 
successful nation will be one that makes the most effective use 
of men and women with trained minds and unselfish purpose. 
Mr. Roosevelt also seems to be of that opinion. 

In view of the mess “practical” men have made of things 
their sneers at the “brain trust” are a bit unbecoming. 


The F.S. R. C. 


Public attention has recently been called to the broad 
powers of the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation under 
its charter, which was drawn up by Jerome Frank. Mr. 
Frank is chief counsel for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and, like Mr. Tugwell, is one of the group 
of “young radicals” in the Department of Agriculture. 
The ideas upon which the FSRC charter are based are ad- 
vanced ideas. Through that document the corporation 
has power to buy farm land and‘ take it out of production. 
Many observers feel that this is only the first step in ex- 
tending strong government control over the use of land. 
An editorial paragraph in The New Republic, a magazine 
that is liberal in viewpoint, explains the plan and approves 
It: 


It is good news that the government is going seriously to 
work at a long-time policy of land planning. Whatever agri- 
cultural policy is adopted: whether we are in the future to ex- 
port more or less, whether crop restriction or crop expansion 
is to be the ultimate need, it is nevertheless important that the 
best land be used for the crops for which it is suited, and that 
crop-farming on sub-marginal land be abandoned in favor of 
other uses, such as forestry, recreation, or perhaps grazing. Ac- 
cording to Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Tugwell, speaking 
before the learned societies in Philadelphia, preparations are 
now being made to take out of cultivation fifty million sub- 
marginal acres. The cost of this operation is estimated at 
$350,000,000, mainly for buying the land and adding it to the 
public domain. A start will be made with a fund of fifty mil- 
lion dollars, perhaps to be spent by the Surplus Relief Corpo- 
ration. The families now striving to eke out a living on this 
poor soil of course constitute an immediate problem, but, in 
the long run, they could scarcely be worse off than they are. 
The immediate suggestion is to move them to better land on 
condition that they grow nothing except for their own use, 
and to provide them with cash incomes by part-time work on 
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IF THE LIGHT SHOULD FAIL 


—Berg in INTERNATIONAL Notes 








CWA projects. We hope that they will be settled in carefully 
planned colonies. It would be even better if the purchasing 
power of the city population could eventually rise enough so 
that they might grow crops for consumption by others as well 
as by themselves. 


A View of the New Deal 


The New York Herald-Tribune is perhaps the leading 
organ of Republican opinion in the country. Its view- 
point is quite consistently conservative. What does this 
newspaper think of the Democratic New Deal of 1933? 
The answer lies in the paragraphs below, quoted from its 
editorial page: 

As an economic mechanism the New Deal still seems a fairly 
simple type of instrument, even if its ultimate results may be 
matters of perplexity or of concern. While its success has not 
been either clear or spectacular, the nation, like the world as a 
whole, seems to be better off today than it was a year ago. 
The real significance of the complicated national and interna- 
tional events of 1933 is still obscure in the extreme. The im- 
pression left by the twelve-month journey over which we have 
just come is less that we have conquered our fate than that 
we have found a new elusiveness in the problem of doing so. 
Our techniques of social, economic and political control still 
seem to fumble with their task of achieving the good life—if, 
indeed, we really know what we mean by the good life or 
what it is we want when we profess our desire for it. Both 
at home and abroad opportunism seems to have ruled the 
world much more completely than conscious policy; as _be- 
tween drift and mastery, it is drift which has seemed to pre- 
dominate. 

But if the results have not been brilliant, the net result so 
far has not been bad. A year of confusion leaves the world 
still confounded. But it leaves it also convinced that the worst 
is over and that the road henceforth leads upward. 





“A vegetarian diet is best for those who would be beau- 
tiful,” we read. Well, it doesn’t seem to have done much 
for the elephant. —Punch 


Maybe teaching children with moving pictures would be 
a success if they could get Mickey Mouse started in arith- 
metic. —Greensboro, Georgia, HERALD-JOURNAL 


Judging from what a Chicago judge said about an Insull 
investment trust, the stock buyers had to provide all the 
investment and all the trust. —Indianapolis NEws 


A Massachusetts college has developed a machine to 
boss machines. Politicians have operated such machines 
since Boss Tweed’s time. 

—New York HERALD-TRIBUNE. 


In a time of increasing nationalism everywhere it is re- 
assuring to note, according to the Associated Press selec- 
tions, that such names as Schwammel, Ceppi, Rosenberg, 
Petoskey, Hupke, and Mikulak are All-American. 

—New York Times 


An aerial loud-speaker, audible for a range of thirty 
miles, has been manufactured in this country. Fortu- 
nately, it is being shipped to Moscow. 

—Hartford CouRANT 


Government has taken steps to stop the overproduction 
of almost everything but jobless school teachers. 
—Birmingham News 


Governor Rolph objects to outsiders telling Californians 
what to do and what not to do. He believes, so to speak, 
in States’ Riots. —New York Times 


Blue Eagle posters prove that the Roosevelts are equally 
proficient at wielding the big sticker. 
—Chicago Datty NEWS. 
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WITH AUTHORS AND EDITORS 


We read old books for their excellence, but new ones to share in the 
mental life of our time.—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 
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is War Coming? 


“America Faces the Next War” by 
Frank H. Simonds. New York: Har- 
pers. $1.00. 





RANK H. SIMONDS, veteran foreign 

correspondent, author of “Can Europe 
Keep the Peace?” and “Can America Stay 
at Home?” tells in his most recent book 
why he believes that the nations of Europe 
are marching almost inevitably toward 
war. The political aims of Germany on 
the one side, and of France and her allies, 
on the other, are in conflict. If Germany 
gets what she wants she will constitute a 
danger to French security. If the French 
keep what they want, they endanger Ger- 
man security and deprive the Germans of 
that which they hold most dear. The is- 
sue is not a moral one. One nation has 
as good a right to be powerful as the 
other, and it is power which all of them 
want. 

Mr. Simonds contends that the United 
States cannot induce the nations of Eu- 
rope to disarm without helping to guaran- 
tee disarmed nations against attack. This 
country should, therefore, steer clear of 
European politics unless it is prepared to 
assume responsibility for the state of 
things in Europe. He clearly feels that 
America should maintain strict neutrality, 
if war should come, and not get mixed up 
in the conflict in an effort to punish ag- 
gressive nations. He has little hope, how- 
ever, that this plan will be followed. He 
thinks it quite likely that in case of a 
European war the United States will be 
drawn in as it was in 1914. 

This book is clear and simple in state- 
ment. It is brief and to the point. It can 
easily be read by high school students, 
while at the same time the best informed 
and most thoughtful observers of interna- 
tional politics will find it a challenging 
volume. 


History in Verse 


“A Book of Americans” by Rosemary 
and Stephen Vincent Benet. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00. 


ERE is a book which every student of 

history and every teacher of history 
should read. It is a collection of poems, 
each dealing with a character, event or 
period in American history. It begins with 
Christopher Columbus and ends with 
Woodrow Wilson. The poem which we 


reproduce on page one, on “U. S. A.,” is 
the final one of the volume. 
These poems are humorous. They are 


somewhat whimsical. At the same time 
they are historically interesting for they 
contain much fine characterization. One 
finds in them many bits of philosophy such 
as this stanza from “Thomas Jefferson”: 


“T got no riches. 

I died a debtor. 

I died free-hearted 
And that was better.” 


There are touches of humor containing 
elements of criticism or satire. The poem 
on “Aaron Burr” contains, for example, 
this stanza: 
“He shot great Hamilton, ’tis true. 
(He had some provocation, too.) 
And as Vice-President he sat 
(But men are seldom hanged for that).” 

One of the most effective and touching 
of the lot is the poem on “Nancy Hanks,” 
mother of Lincoln, who comes back as a 
ghost seeking some word as to what be- 
came of Abe, who was but nine years old 
when she died. 

“You don’t know 

About my son? 

Did he grow tall? 

Did he have fun? 

Did he learn to read? 

Did he get to town? 

Do you know his name? 

Did he get on?” 


The National Capital 


Sketch Book” by J. 
Wash- 


“Washington 
Frederick and Helen Essary. 
ington: Ransdell, Inc. $1.00. 


HIS is a beautifully illustrated book 

about the national capital. It is not 
an ordinary guide book but a series of in- 
formative sketches of interesting places in 
Washington, each sketch illustrated by a 
photograph. J. F. Essary is the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Baltimore Sun. 
The book, however, does not deal with 
politics or politicians. It describes the 
city itself and places of historic or artistic 
interest. These sketches will contribute to 
the meaning of a visit to Washington, and 
one who is not to see the city at first hand, 
but who wishes to add to his knowledge 
of the national capital and to verify his 
impressions of it, should find them attrac- 
tive and useful. 

The illustration which we have chosen 
to reprint is of St. John’s Church, which, 
according to the authors of these sketches, 
is ‘the most famous church in town.” They 
comment further to the effect that “it was 
the first building to rise on the commons 
in front of the president’s house. Since 











MONTICELLO—THE HOME 


A drawing by Charles Child in 


OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


“A Book of Americans” 


stone in 1816, St. 
John’s has had a par- 
ticular role in social 


and official Washington. 


Many persons of im- 
portance have wor- 
shipped there. Madi- 


son, Monroe, Polk, Ar- 
thur and Harrison have 
sat in the pew always 
reserved for presidents 
John Quincy Adams at- 
tended one service there 
each Sunday and an- 
other at a Presbyterian 
Church. Each Sunday, 
Andrew Jackson was a 
member of the congre- 
gation until he was of- 
fended by a criticism of 
one of its rectors.” 





American Family 


“Within This Present” 
by Margaret Ayer Barnes. 
New York: Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 


Margaret 
Barnes, author of 
“Years of Grace,” an 
excellent story of pio- 
neer days in Chicago, 
has written another book 
dealing, as the earlier 
one did, with life in the 
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Middle Western metrop- 
olis. It is the story of a 
family, and the interests 
gather about the grand- 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH IN 
(An illustration in “Washington Sketch Book’’) 


WASHINGTON 








mother, a woman of 
strong personality and robust philosophy. 
From the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century the plot moves into the present 
period. The family is deeply affected by 
the depression. The bank which had been 
built up by the grandfather is ruined. But 
as the reader sees this family affected, as 
so many others were, by the ravages of 
depression, he gains the impression of a 
force of character which survives material 
disaster. The story is carried through to 
the time of President Roosevelt’s inaugu- 
ration, 

We feel like recommending this piece of 
fiction very strongly because the story is 
interesting, the atmosphere is wholesome, 
the tone is idealistic, and yet a fine sense 
of realism is maintained. 

ele eye 

A few weeks ago, we reviewed Ernest 
K. Lindley’s “The Roosevelt Revolution” 
in the columns of THE AMERICAN Ob- 
SERVER. Since its publication, this book 
has been generally heralded as one of the 
best discussions of the first phase of the 
Roosevelt administration that have yet ap- 
peared. William Allen White, editor of 
the Emporia Gazette, and one 
of America’s most renowned 
political commentators,  re- 
cently commented upon Mr. 
Lindley’s book in the follow- 
ing terms: “His book should 
be compulsory reading in ev- 
ery American high school and 
college, so that youth may 
know what kind of an order 
of things they may expect to 
find when they come out of 
adolescence into maturity. For 
whether or not Roosevelt wins 
at the congressional election 
of ’34 or the presidential elec- 
tion of ’36 he is entrenched 
today, and he is clever enough 
and strong enough and brave 
enough in directing the policy 
of his country so that it will 
not be seriously diverted for a 
generation.” 

+ of 

Walter Duranty, Soviet cor- 
respondent of the New York 
Times, has recently signed a 
contract with a New York 
publishing house for the pub- 
lication in book form of the 
recent dispatches he has sent 
from the Soviet Union. It 


will be remembered that in 1931 Mr. Du- 
ranty won the Pulitzer prize for his excel- 
lent correspondence on Russia. Those dis- 
patches, together with his later ones, will 
be included in the volume. 
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That Anne Pagrish, author of “The Per- 
ennial Bachelor,” “Tomorrow Morning,” 
“All Kneeling,” “Floating Island,” and 
“Loads of Love,” enjoys an enviable repu- 
tation as a novelist is seen from the ad- 
vance sales of her latest novel, “Sea Lev- 
el,” which has just been published by Har- 
per and Brothers. Before the date of 
publication, the book had gone into a fifth 
printing because of the heavy advance or- 
ders. 
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Margaret Ayer Barnes, whose “Years of 
Grace” won the Pulitzer prize for fiction 
in 1930, and whose latest novel, “Within 
This Present,” is reviewed in this issue of 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, has recently 
signed a contract for an extensive lecture 
tour throughout the country. Conse- 
quently, it is not expected that a new 
novel from this popular writer will be 
forthcoming for about a year. 
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Early in March, a second book written 
by President Roosevelt will be published 
by the John Day Company of New York. 
The book will be called, “On Our Way: 
the First Year,” and will be an elaboration 
of the president’s views of government as 
set forth in his first volume, “Looking 
Forward.” It is understood that the bulk 
of the book will consist of speeches made 
by Mr. Roosevelt, together with an intro- 
duction and a conclusion codrdinating and 
unifying the work. The publishers of his 
first book report that it is now in the fifth 
large printing. 

ele ote 
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Sir Arthur Salter, writing in The Atlantic 
Monthly, emphasizes the idea that the 
world will never drift back into the old 
system of /aissez-faire. Henceforth, there 
will have to be more planning in all coun- 
tries. If economic activity is not planned 
internationally, it will certainly be planned 
nationally, which means that government 
will exert an ever-increasing role in the 
life of the individual. It will be through 
the government that the general public 
will have to enforce its rights and inter- 
ests. 
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A Ten Billion Dollar Budget 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


the end of the war it was in debt more 
than $26,000,000,000. 

When the war closed there were no 
more emergency expenses to be met. There 
were just the ordinary expenses of the 
government. The money collected from 
taxation again met all of the expenses and 
more. The government each year collected 
more money than it paid out. This sur- 
plus was used in paying off the national 
debt. Eight billion dollars was paid in 
that way and in 1930 the national debt 
was reduced from more than $26,000,000,- 
000 to $16,000,000,000. ; 

Then came another emergency. This 
time it was not war, but depression. The 
government had to spend large sums of 
money to stave off disaster. It had to 
make loans to railways and banks and 
other financial institutions. It had to en- 
gage in public building so as to give peo- 
ple jobs. It had to pay out money directly 
to those who were in distress in order to 
prevent starvation. If the people had been 
allowed to starve, there would have been 
bloodshed and probably revolution. The 
government had to go to great lengths to 
help its citizens. It could not collect 
money in taxes to take care of these emer- 
gency expenses any more than it could 
take care of the emergency expenses dur- 
ing the war by taxation. And so it had 
to resort to borrowing. 


The First Years of Depression 


During the early days of the depression, 
during 1931 and 1932, the government 
failed to meet even its ordinary expenses 
by taxation. It was receiving less money 
than usual from its people in taxes be- 
cause their incomes had fallen off, but the 
government was not able to cut down its 
operations very much so its ordinary ex- 
penses was not much reduced. This year, 
however, the government is effecting great 
economies. It is reducing the salaries of 
its employees, It is cutting down the 
amounts paid to veterans. It is saving 
money in other ways—cutting down its 
regular, ordinary expenses. And so it is 
taking in enough money to meet these 
ordinary expenses of the government, but 
the emergency expenses are greater than 
ever, and so the government is spending 
more money this year than it ever spent 
before in peace time, and it is getting this 
money as it got its money during the war 
—by borrowing. It is borrowing to take 
care of the emergency expenses. Accord- 
ing to the budget statement which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt transmitted to Congress, 
the government will spend about $10,000,- 


000,000 during the year which closes the 
30th of next June. It will take in about 
$3,000,000,000. That will cover the or- 
dinary expenses, but emergency expenses, 
amounting to about $7,000,000,000, must 
be met by borrowing. The national debt 
will be increased by that amount. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1933, the national debt 
had been increased by about $6,000,000,- 
000 through borrowing to meet emergency 
expenses. By the middle of next summer 
it is estimated, therefore, that the national 
debt will stand at about $30,000,000,000, 
compared with $1,000,000,000 in 1917, 
$26,000,000,000 in 1919 and $16,000,000,- 
000 in 1930. 
A Silver Lining 

President Roosevelt thinks that the 
emergency expenses during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1935, will be far less than 
they are this year. They are about $7,- 
000,000,000, as we have just said, this 
year. Next year—that is, from June 30, 
1934 to June 30, 1935—he thinks that 
they will be about $2,000,000,000. The 
reason for the decrease is that, in his 
opinion, times will be much better. Re- 
covery will be on the way. People will 
be receiving employment in private in- 


dustry, and the government will not need 
to employ them in such great numbers. 
By the middle of 1935 the president thinks 
that the depression will practically be 
over. Normal times will be here again. 
No emergency expenses will be necessary 
after that. There will be just the ordinary 
expenses of the government, and they can 
be met by taxation. The budget will 
then be balanced. After that, as times 
become better, more money can be col- 
lected in taxes, surpluses should appear in 
the Treasury, and the government should 
be able to begin the paying off of the 
debt, as it did in the years after the World 
War. Of course, if he should be wrong 
in his prediction that business will im- 
prove greatly during the next year and 
a half, his calculations may be upset. In 
that case, further borrowing may be nec- 
essary. In making his estimates, he de- 
pended upon predictions regarding busi- 
ness made by the Federal Reserve Bank 
authorities. 


A Comparison 
If, as the president anticipates, the na- 
tional debt reaches about $32,000,000,000 
by the middle of next year, the indebted- 
ness may seem alarming. It may seem a 








































































































Table No. I Actual Estimated 
1932-33 1933-34 
WHERE THE MONEY GOES In Millions 
Public debt retirement and interest $1,151 $1,230 
National defense 637 509 
Veterans’ expenditures — 865 543 
Postal deficit 117 70 
Aid to financial institutions 614 1,911 
Emergency public works and relief 366 2,537 
Aid to home owners 85 320 
Aid to agriculture 282 1,975 
Table No. II a 
THE GOVERNMENT'S DOLLAR 193283 1998-84 
Regular 

Public debt retirement and interest 22.4¢ 12.4c 
National defense 12.4¢ §.2c 
Veterans’ compensation, annuities, pensions, hospitalization, insurance 16.9c 5,5c 
Postal deficit 2.3¢ 0.7c 
Public improvements and federal buildings 8,5c 1,8c 
General civil functions 120 2,5¢ 
General administration 2,7¢ 1.2c 
Refunds and miscellaneous 1.4c 1.0c 
Total regular expenditures 73,8¢ 30.3c 

Emergency 
Aid to financial institutions, railroads, etc. 12.0c 19.3c 
Emergency public works and unemployment relief wccscossomememeonne 1a 25,7¢ 
Promotion of and relief to agriculture 5,.5¢ 20.0c 
Aid to home owners 1.6c 3,.2¢ 
RMN E ONL CEPR RUMINEN  scsssscicivess atisrinastislntisamciniccnscislint spclanisibebeastamene.  eeesaen 1.5¢ 
Total emergency expenditures 26.2¢ 69.7c 
Grand total $1.00 $1.00 

















dangerous thing to have increased the 
debt by $16,000,000,000 during four or 
five years of depression, but it is to be 
remembered that the national debt was 
increased by $25,000,000,000 during two 
years of war. It is to be further remem- 
bered that in the years following the war 
the government showed its ability to pay 
off the debt at a fairly rapid rate. As a 
matter of fact, it could have paid it very 
much faster than it did during the years 
from 1920 to 1930, if higher taxes had 
been imposed—taxes which during those 
prosperous years the people could easily 
have paid. Of course, if the country re- 
mains in depression it cannot pay off this 
debt, but if it remains in depression it 
doesn’t make much difference whether the 
debt is paid or not. The people of the 
nation cannot stand year after year of de- 
pression. Certainly they cannot stand it 
without the kind of assistance which the 
government is now rendering. Therefore, 
in our calculations we must count, as the 
president has counted, upon a return to 
prosperity. And if prosperity does not 
return, then further emergency measures 
will have to be taken. But that bridge 
need not be crossed at present. 





Explanation of Tables 


The two tables on this page furnish a com- 
parison of the amount of money spent for 
various purposes this year and last year. 
Table No. I gives a list of some of the large 
expenditures, part of them regular expenses of 
the government and some emergency expenses. 
The first column shows the amounts spent 
from June 30, 1932, to June 30, 1933. The 
second column shows the amounts spent in 
millions of dollars from June 30, 1933, to 
June 30, 1934. The amounts in the latter 
column are, of course, estimated. The total 
expenses of the government are greater this 
year than last, owing to the greater amount of 
emergency expenditures. The total amount of 
ordinary and emergency expenses in the year 
ending June 30, 1933, was $5,143,000,000, It 
is estimated that the total of the regular and 
emergency expenses for the year ending June 
30, 1934, will be $9,891,000,000. Of this 
about $3,000,000,000 will be taken in by the 
government and the rest must be borrowed. 

The second table shows where the govern- 
ment’s dollar goes—where it went last yeat 
and where it will go this year. It will be ob- 
served that last year about seventy-four cents 
out of every dollar went for the ordinary e%- 
penses of the government and only twenty-s* 
cents of every dollar went for emergency ¢% 
penses. This year approximately thirty cents 
of every dollar is going for the regular ex 
penses of the government and about seventy 
cents is going for emergency expenses. You 
will note, further, that this year about a quat- 
ter of all of the government’s expenses goes 
for emergency public works and unemploy- 
ment relief. 
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Europe Is Threatened 
With Renewed Warfare 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


nate the rest. This falling of the nations 
into groups to keep any one nation, or set 
of nations, from becoming so strong as to 
exert its influence over the others, has 
tended to preserve a “balance of power.” 


Germany Before 1914 


Passing by all earlier illustrations of the 
attempt to maintain the balance of power, 
we come to the beginning of the twentieth 
century and we find that at that time Ger- 
many was playing a leading part among the 
nations. There were more Germans than 
there were French, or English, or Spanish, 
or Italian. These Germans were vital, en- 
ergetic, ambitious people and their govern- 
ment was efficient and aggressive. Germany 
developed the strongest army in Europe 
and she was building a navy fit to chal- 
lenge the dominance of Great Britain on 
the seas. Germany was allied with Ger- 
man-speaking Austrians and German plans 
included the establishment of a great em- 
pire extending through central Europe to 
Asia Minor—the celebrated Berlin to Bag- 
dad idea. 

To combat the realization of this Ger- 
man dream of power, an alliance, or en- 
tente, was formed, consisting of France, 
Great Britain and Russia. During the early 
years of the century peace in Europe was 
endangered by this conflict over national 
power. The Germans did not feel secure 
because they were surrounded by potential 
enemies. These potential enemies, the 
French, the Russians, the English, did not 
feel secure because of the growing power 
of Germany and her allies. Europe was 
divided into two camps. The governments 
watched each other closely. Quarrels de- 
veloped over first one incident and then 
another, and peace was threatened. Finally 
in 1914 there occurred another incident, 
the assassination of the crown prince of 
Austria at Sarajevo, in Serbia, and this 
time war resulted. The Germans were able 
in this war to defeat the Russians deci- 
sively and then to turn their attention to 
the western front. A German victory 
seemed probable until the United States 
threw its weight into the scales, and then 
Germany and her allies were defeated. 


And After 1918 


As a result of the war Germany was 
helpless. The allies, the representatives of 
France, Great Britain, the United States 
and Italy, dictated the terms of peace. 
Two principles governed the making of 
these terms. One was the so-called “self- 
determination of peoples.” There were a 
number of populations in Europe which 
had been living under governments which 
they did not like. They were minorities. 
It was decided to create the regions peo- 


pled by these groups as separate nations. 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Jugo- 
slavia, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Finland were established as separate na- 


tions. The other principle was that Ger- 
many should be kept from becoming 
powerful again. Part of her territories 


were taken away and it was decreed that 
the Germans should not again be allowed 


to arm themselves for war. The new 
state of Poland was given territories 
which had been German. One was the 


Polish Corridor, a strip of land with a pop- 
ulation greater than that of Massachusetts 
and an area nearly twice as great. This 
strip gave Poland access to the sea by 
separating East Prussia from the rest of 
Germany. The population of the Polish 
Corridor was chiefly Polish, but German- 
speaking peoples in Silesia were given to 
Poland, and German-speaking peoples 
were given over to the new state of 
Czechoslovakia. It was decreed that Aus- 
tria should not be united to Germany. 
The Saar Valley near the border of France 
was placed under international control for 
fifteen years and then it was to decide 
what its future status was to be. A 
League of Nations was created and one of 
its purposes was to maintain peace in 
Europe and prevent aggressive war. The 
nations entering the League were thus 
bound together for the purpose of keeping 
any nation from breaking the peace. Had 
this plan really worked, the nations would 
all have been bound to keep Germany from 
revolting against the peace which had 
taken the territories away from her. 


1933 Revolution 

After this, the Germans were resentful, 
but helpless. They did not like being at 
the mercy of France and the French al- 
lies, any more than France would have 
liked being at the mercy of Germany. It 
appeared, however, that there was little 
they could do but complain, and complain 
they did, from 1919 until 1933. Then, a 
year ago, there was a revolution in Ger- 
many. The National-Socialists, or Nazis, 
led by Adolf Hitler, came into power. The 
republic was abolished. A_ dictatorship 
was set up. The new leaders promised 
to restore Germany to equality among the 
nations. They promised to restore the Ger- 
man nation to her old glory. They de- 
clared that Germany must rearm unless 
her neighbors disarmed. They said that 
German territories which had been taken 
away must be brought back. They pro- 
claimed the idea that a new and greater 
Germany should be created, that all Ger- 
man-speaking peoples in Europe should be 
brought into the German nation. This 
would mean that Germans in Silesia and 
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GERMAN-SPEAKING PEOPLES IN EUROPE 


The areas in black represent Germans who are not united under the German nation. 








on the edge of Czechoslovakia should be 
annexed to Germany, and that Austria 
should be annexed. The Nazi leaders, sup- 
perted apparently by the overwhelming 
mass of Germans, even talked of wresting 
lands from Russia and from France. All 
Germany was astir with a new life and a 
new hope. Military drill was put into 
the schools. Germany became a land of 
marching men. 


This revolution in Germany made the 
contest for power in Europe acute again, 
and something else had happened in 1933 
to upset the plans which had been made 
at the close of the war. The League of 
Nations lost much of its power. Japan 
invaded China and when called to account 
by the League of Nations defied the 
League and then withdrew. When the 
disarmament conference failed to achieve 
results, Germany withdrew from the 
League and Italy was threatening to with- 
draw. It became apparent, then, that the 
League of Nations could not be depended 
upon to enforce the terms of the treaty of 
peace, and the question arose as to what 
France and her allies would do to prevent 
Germany from regaining the territories 
and the power she lost. 


New Demands and French Reaction 


This brings us to the present. The 
Germans are demanding certain specific 
things. For one thing, they are demanding 
armaments as great as their neighbors 
have. They are insistent in this claim. 
Yet France cannot consent to the arming 
of the Germans without losing the fruits 
of the recent war. If the Germans are 
armed, they can defeat the French because 
their population is greater, and if they 
defeat the French, then France will be at 
their mercy. They can carry out their other 
territorial aims and be back again where 

they were before the war. 








MUST WE GO THROUGH THIS AGAIN? 


(Illustration from “The First World War” by Laurence Stallings. 


Simon & Schuster) 


They may even go fur- 
ther than that. The 
French think they will. 
The French fear that 
they will actually be in- 
vaded, as they were in 
1870 and in 1915, if the 


Germans are armed. 
The French therefore 
feel that they cannot 





surrender on this point, 
and the Germans feel 
that they cannot sur- 
render without accepting 
a permanently inferior 
position. 

The Germans demand 
the return of the Polish 
Corridor, but the Poles 
will never consent. Four 
million of the 4,500,000 
inhabitants of the Cor- 
ridor are Polish and 
when the Poles see how 
the Germans are perse- 
cuting the Jews in Ger- 
many, they can imagine 


a 


what would happen to the Poles in 
the Corridor if the Corridor should again 
become a part of Germany. No, Poland 
will not consent to a loss of the Corridor. 
And France must help Poland. For 
if Poland is defeated and dismembered, 
then the French will have lost a powerful 
ally in the war which they may have to wage 
against Germany. Czechoslovakia will not 
consent to the loss of any of her territory. 
France and Italy will oppose the attempt 
of Germany to annex Austria, for the an- 
nexation of Austria would give Germany a 
population of about 80,000,000. It would 
make her a very powerful nation. It would 
extend her domain far down into Europe 
toward Italy—toward that region in 
northern Italy which is inhabited by Ger- 
mans and which might be taken from 
Italy if Germany should extend her power 
far into central Europe. 


Italy’s Part 


Italy would like to appease Germany by 
allowing her to take some of the lands 
away from smaller powers like Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. Mussolini would 
like to establish a concert of the great 
nations—Italy, Germany, France and 
England—and to force the little nations to 
make concessions to ‘Germany with the un- 
derstanding that Germany would not then 
do anything to disturb the great nations. 
But France will not accept that solution. 
She will not throw her present allies, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, to the wolves 
unless she can be certain that if she her- 
self is attacked, Great Britain and proba- 
bly Italy, will come to her aid. The Brit- 
ish are not willing to pledge themselves to 
come unreservedly to the defense of 
France. So France balks at the somewhat 
ruthless plan of Mussolini. 


And so things stand as we enter this 
doubtful and anxious new year. It is 
clear that Germany cannot obtain things 
which she wants and which apparently 
she is prepared to fight for, without com- 
ing into sharp conflict with France and 
her allies. It seems, further, that France 
and her allies cannot permit the Germans 
to realize their aims without surrendering 
what they consider to be their own se- 
curity. Will there, then, be war within 
the next few months? The Germans do 
not want it at this time. They are not 
armed now so that they could fight suc- 
cessfully against France. Perhaps they 
might be in another year. So their prob- 
lem is to go about it making preparations 
for war and yet to do it so unoffensively as 
not to provoke France into actual hos- 
tilities. It is possible that France, seeing 
that a war may eventually come, will 
strike Germany swiftly so as to defeat her 
before she is armed. Such a so-called 
“preventive war” on the part of France 
is a possibility within the next few months, 
though it is always hard to engineer such 
a thing; that is, to provoke hostilities 
when the grounds for war are not clearly 
apparent. 
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The President 


HE first week of the new year pro- 
"Tviaea an excellent demonstration of 
the way in which American government 
operates through the joint action of the 
chief executive and the Congress. The 
president’s time was spent in preparing 
his messages to the legislators, and in con- 
ferring with Budget Director Douglas, the 
heads of the executive departments, and 
Democratic leaders in the House and Sen- 
ate. In these frequent conferences plans 
were laid for legislation in the present 
regular session. 

New Year’s Day was just another work- 
ing day at the 
White House. The 
Roosevelts dis- 
pensed with the 
traditional all-day 
receptions. It has 
always been cus- 
tomary for the 
president to re- 
ceive a long line 
of diplomats in 
the morning, and 
a much longer line 
of ordinary American citizens—come one, 
come all—in the afternoon. These cere- 
monies were cancelled this year simply 
because the president cannot stand for 
hours shaking hands with several thousand 
people. He refuses to receive sitting down, 
because that would smack too much,-of 
the kingly bow from the throne. 














The wives of cabinet members recetved 
gratefully the news that the White House 
receptions had been cut out. They promptly 
followed suit. Mr. Hull was not in the 
city, being on his way back from the 
Montevideo conference; consequently 
there was no New Year’s breakfast, which 
is the traditional gift of the secretary of 
state to Washington society. As a result, 
the only official or semi-official social 
function of the day was the reception 
given by a group of Republican ladies. 
And it was not very well attended. 

Next day there was the problem of 
writing the presidential message to Con- 
gress “on the state of the Union.” Mr. 
Roosevelt decided to resume the practice 
of Washington, Adams, and Wilson: to 
deliver the message in person to a joint 
meeting of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, As usual, the president 
worked literally to the last minute on his 
speech. He dictates his speeches, and 
sometimes Miss Lehand, his personal sec- 
retary, completes her final copies of the 
dictation only fifteen or twenty minutes 
before the scheduled time for the address. 

The president worked well into the eve- 
ning on the message, and added a few 
finishing touches next morning before tak- 
ing the one-mile automobile ride to the 
capitol. Usually a committee from Con- 
gress is delegated to call upon the presi- 
dent on the first day of the session, to 
inform him that the legislators are meet- 





A Record of the Government in Action 


ing and are ready for his message. In line 
with the more informal spirit of the 
Roosevelt administration, however, the 
announcement was transmitted this time 
by telephone. 

A ramp had been hastily built alongside 
an entrance to the House side of the cap- 
itol for the president’s use. President 
Roosevelt received an ovation when he 
entered the chamber, after waiting in the 
president’s room until the senators and 
representatives were assembled together. 
It was perhaps the greatest demonstra- 
tion ever given a chief executive by the 
members of the legislative branch. Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike joined in 
the applause and cheering. 

The message was a brief account of the 
administration’s action in combating the 
depression during the recess of Congress. 
It did not contain specific recommenda- 
tions as to desired legislation. That will 
be done later in special messages outlining 
the president’s desires relative to each 
problem as Congress confronts it. Mr. 
Roosevelt revealed in the address his de- 
termination to make the New Deal per- 
manent. He is seeking not merely re- 


covery from depression, but a better state 


of affairs than we had in pre-depression 
days. The government, he thinks, must 
continue to supervise industry, and to as- 
sure a greater measure of social justice 
through the various agencies of the re- 
covery program. 

During the last ten days the president 
has been diligently mapping the new legis- 
lative steps which he recommends. This 
requires continued consultation with party 
leaders in Congress, which is largely con- 
cerned now with revenue and appropria- 
tions measures. 


Executive Departments 


Regular executive departments of the 

government have been overshadowed in 
the news by the importance of special re- 
covery units. But the annual reports 
of cabinet officials testify to great activity 
in their offices during the last ten months. 
Attorney-General Cummings in his report 
recommends strengthening government 
action against crime. He proposes 
stringent laws gov- 
erning the sale of 
firearms. Mr. 
Cummings wants 
all sales of guns 
carefully regu- 
lated, in order to 
aid the Depart- 
ment of Justice 
in its campaign 
against racketeers 
and kidnappers. 

As had been ex- 
pected for some time, Secretary Woodin 
has made his resignation complete and 
final. Mr. Henry Morgenthau, who has 





been acting secretary for some time, is 
now officially head of the Treasury and 
entitled to a seat on the Federal Reserve 
Board. His greatest problem now is to 
make preparations for borrowing the ten 
billion dollars needed for the budget. 


Congress 

This was the second time in the history 
of the nation that Congress has held an 
opening session in 
January. The other 
occasion was in 
1790, when George 
Washington was 
president and Con- 
gress met in New 
York City. The 
Norris Lame 
Duck amendment 
has brought about 
the change in the 
opening date, 
which for many years was the first Mon- 
day in December. 

Every indication points to the fact that 
Congress will allow the president to take 
the initiative in plans for legislation. The 
Democrats have a majority of 199 votes 
in the House, and almost equally im- 
pressive command over the Senate. Most 
of them are backing the Roosevelt pro- 
gram to the limit. Senator McNary and 
Representative Snell of the Republican 
opposition have expressed their willingness 
to go along with the president on most 
of his proposals. Both are wily leaders, 
wise in the ways of congressional strategy. 
They will save their fireworks for objec- 
tions to specific proposals. Then there 
will be a great’ deal of strong debate, es- 
pecially in the Senate. Harsh words will 
be shouted about the NRA, the monetary 
policy, and the great increase in the pub- 
lic debt. 

But when all the furor has died away 
and the votes are recorded, the president 
will probably still hold the whip hand. 
One interesting contest is in sight on 
the question of remonetization of silver. 
A group of western congressmen, mostly 
Democrats, want silver to be used as a 
base for our currency just as gold is used. 
They are not satisfied with the president’s 
recently announced plan to purchase silver 
at a generous price. That was Mr. Roose- 
velt’s gesture toward the silver bloc, but 
they want something more. 

Liquor taxation was the subject of the 
first bill passed by the House. By a vote 
of 388 to 5, the bill as proposed by the 
Ways and Means Committee was approved 
and sent to the Senate. The measure 
carries a tax of two dollars a gallon on 
spiritous liquor, and comparable rates on 
beer and wines. 

Now the Congress is engaged in an ex- 
amination of the financial situation ex- 
plained in the budget report. Appropria- 
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1. Compare the amount of money spent by the United States government to prosecute 
the war against Germany with the amount which is being spent to combat the ravages of 
depression. In which case do you think the American people got the most for their money? 

2. Is there any reason for thinking that money borrowed under existing circumstances 
may be harder to repay than money borrowed during the war period? What is meant by 
the statement “If the country remains in depression it doesn’t make much difference 
whether the debt is paid or not”? Do you agree with that statement ? 

3. What is the difference between the regular and emergency expenditures? What are 
some of the things that the $10,000,000,000 are being used for? 

4. “No moral issue is involved in the controversy among European nations. It is merely 
a conflict of interest and a scramble for power.” 

5. If war should break out in Europe between France and Germany, would the United 
States have a vital interest in the outcome? 
line up with one or the other of the powers in the diplomatic wrangle that is going on, or 
should it wait until after war breaks out ? 

If we do not have a vital interest in the outcome should we or should we not determine 
in advance that we will stay out of the war in spite of all the unpleasant incidents which 


Is that statement true? 


If so, should our government act now and 


6. Does President Roosevelt’s recent statement that each nation should pledge itself not 
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tions must be made for the regular work 
of the government and for the emergency 
agencies. Most of the debates for the 
first few weeks will be waged on these 
appropriation bills. 


Recovery Program 

Officials of the recovery administrations 
are watching the actions of Congress with 
some foreboding. They expect some sharp. 
shooting from the floor of both houses to 
be directed at their activities. There have 
been rumors of congressional investiga. 
tions into the NRA, the AAA, and other 
emergency organizations. Congress has 
authority to raise money to finance their 
work, and to refuse financial help if the 
congressmen are so minded. The adminis- 
trators are thankful that President Roose- 
velt maintains considerable control over 
the legislative body. 

It is now the president’s wish to have 
Congress pass bills which will guarantee 
the bonds of the Farm Credit Administra., 
tion and the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion. This fact developed after a White 
House conference. Under the existing 
laws passed last spring, these bonds, which 
are used to exchange for mortgages on 
farm and city homes, are not fully guar- 
anteed. The government has promised to 
pay four per cent interest on them over a 
seventeen-year period, but nothing was 
said about the principal. It is felt that 
a complete guarantee of the bonds will 
raise their present unsatisfactory market 
price, and will make them such certain 
investments that mortgage holders will be 
glad to accept them in place of doubtful 
mortgages. Such a step would make the 
work of the FCA 
and HOLC much 
more effective 

Other develop- 
ments in the re- 
covery program 
during the first 
two weeks. of 
January were as 
follows: 

General John- 
son was given au- 
thority to give fi- 
nal approval on all NRA codes for indus- 
tries employing less than 50,000 persons. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration was completely reorganized by the 
new administrator, Chester Davis. He re- 
moved several department heads who had 
served under George Peek, and reduced 
the staff by more than a hundred persons. 

A program of federal land purchasing 
was announced, to be carried out by the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. Mar- 
ginal farm land is to be bought by this 
agency, and removed from production. 
(See the editorial from The New Repub- 
lic on page 4.) 

Relief Administrator Harry Hopkins re- 
moved Governor Talmadge from all au- 
thority in the Georgia Civil Works Ad- 
ministration and federal relief work, be- 
cause of “unnecessary criticism.” 





























to move its armed forces across its own borders indicate anything as to what American 
policy would be in case of a European war? Do you believe in the president’s program? 
Had it been in effect in 1917, would it have prevented our entrance into the World War? 
7. Do you agree with the ideas expressed in the editorial “Are You Doing Your Part?” 
Are you doing your part in accordance with that idea? How might you do so? 
8. Describe the conflict between the old and the new civilization in Spain. 
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